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No. i.] NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. ioi 

The New Psychology. By E. W. Scripture, Director of the Yale Psy- 
chological Laboratory. London, Walter Scott ; New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1897, pp. xxiv + 500. 

This volume, like the author's Thinking, Feeling and Doing, is an intro- 
duction to modern psychology ; but while the former was meant to appeal 
to ' ' the average unscientific reader, ' ' this work is meant as a serious contri- 
bution to scientific literature. Dr. Scripture seeks to explain "just what 
the new psychology is, ' ' and, while not attempting to cover the whole field 
of investigation, to bring out the fundamental principles and salient facts 
of the experimental work which has been developed in this century. 

The first of the five parts into which the volume is divided is headed 
'Methods,' and contains an exposition of the general nature of observa- 
tion, statistics, measurement, and experiment, with references to their em- 
ployment in psychological research. In Part II, under 'Time,' we have 
chapters on standards of time, time of sensation, of volition, of thought, as 
well as on time estimates, rhythm, time influence (memory etc.), and suc- 
cession in time (association experiments). Part III, 'Energy,' con- 
taining 1 1 chapters, deals with a miscellaneous list of subjects, among 
others, energy of voluntary effort, fatigue, movement, pain, feeling, sound, 
color. In the fourth part, the various forms of space, bodily, tactual, etc., 
are taken up. In the last part, headed 'Past and Present,' we are pre- 
sented with a historical account of the origin and present state of the new 
psychology. The book is richly supplied with illustrations, which include 
reproductions of photographs, diagrams of apparatus, and curves to illustrate 
graphically methods and results. 

The book is, on the whole, an able and vigorous presentation of psy- 
chology in its most modern form. It is interesting and original both in 
arrangement and statement, and bears witness throughout to the fertility 
and ingenuity of Dr. Scripture's activity in the work of psychological in- 
vestigation. The emphasis which he lays on the ' new,' as contrasted with 
the 'old,' psychology is such as might be expected from one who has ap- 
plied the experimental method with success as he has done, and who, 
appreciating the growing wealth of concrete, exact information that is being 
gathered by the use of this method, rightly sees in this a proof of its great 
importance in building up a real science of mind. 

The volume offers little of direct interest to the student of general phil- 
osophy. It will, however, have its value in helping to make clear the 
division often obscurely drawn between scientific psychology and the 
philosophy of mind. To the student of natural science, on the other hand, 
it should be of distinct service in offering convincing proof of the applica- 
bility of strict scientific methods to the investigation of mental phenomena 
and their relations. It ought also to assist in making plain the fact that 
experimental psychology does not entirely, or even chiefly, consist of an 
account of the structure and functions of the brain and sense organs. 
When, however, we ask what is the contribution to psychology the answer 
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is not so easy. The author, in his zeal to avoid vain theorizing, has been led 
to neglect the task of introducing system into the rich variety of concrete facts 
and results. ' ' We here have nothing to do, ' ' he says in one passage ' ' with 
the usual distinction between sensations as elements of mind, percepts as 
compounds, etc." This rejection of the ordinary analytic procedure is car- 
ried through consistently : we are to use words like sensation, feeling, 
emotion, etc., "in the meanings implied in common speech." This sounds 
dangerously like an appeal to the plain man's judgment in the choice of 
terms and concepts. But we are told also that ' ' we shall find all the facts 
of mental life in their proper places, and, I venture to hope, in connections 
more natural and intelligible than when arranged to suit a particular scheme 
of classification." These connections are found in Part II, in the grouping 
together under ' Time ' of chapters on the objective time relations of mental 
phenomena and on our subjective estimates of time (without further expla- 
nation than the remark, ' ' Having measured our thoughts in terms of time, 
let us measure time by our thoughts,") and in bringing together under the 
concept ' energy ' the very varied list of subjects already mentioned. We 
learn that "we must start from energy as a prime factor in any intelligible 
treatment of mental life." But what precisely this energy is, how it differs 
from what we know as the sense of effort, and what specially intelligible re- 
lation is given to sensations of movement, pain, feeling and color sensation,, 
when treated under this heading, are points which Dr. Scripture does not 
make clear. 

In criticising the selection and arrangement of matter presented, one must 
remember that the author expressly limits his treatment. But even with 
this in mind, one cannot help feeling that Dr. Scripture has shown a certain 
lack of perspective. The prominence given to the Yale Laboratory, and to 
the work of its director, seems hardly advisable. Details of apparatus and 
experiments are presented sometimes in a way which may tend to make 
them more prominent in the mind of the reader than the end for which 
they are devised. In the chapter on color, the Young-Helmholtz theory is 
presented as if it alone held the field ; Hering's theory is not even men- 
tioned. One point more may be noticed. The illustrations form a valuable 
feature of the book ; but in several cases they are presented without ade- 
quate explanation, and, in such a form, they can do little else than distract 
the reader's attention. 

W. G. Smith. 

System, der Philosophic. Von Wilhelm Wundt. Zweite umgearbeitete 
Auflage. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1897. — pp. xviii, 689. 
It is doubtful whether this work, which first appeared in 1889, has yet 
received the recognition in the English-speaking world which its im- 
portance demands. So far as I am aware, it is the only complete * system ' 
of philosophy which has been produced during the present generation- 
And it has still further claims to respectful consideration. Quite apart from 



